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Disabled  Entrepreneurs 

Blind  carpenter  Graham  Humphrey 
is  building  his  business,  thanks  to 
Alberta  Economic  Development 
and  Tourism  - See  Page  6 


Status  Report 

Editor:  Cliff  Bridges 
Asst.  Editor:  Wendy  Buckley 

Status  Report  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities  and 
is  intended  to  provoke 
discussion  of  issues 
concerning  persons  with 
disabilities.  This  publication 
is  also  available  on  audio 
cassette  by  contacting  our 
office  at: 

Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 
250,  11044-82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Phone  (403)  422-1095  or 
Toll  Free  1-800-272-8841 
(Voice  or  TDD) 

Readers'  comments  and 
suggestions  are  always 
appreciated.  Please  address 
your  correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  Status  Report,  at  the 
above  address. 

For  written  permission  to 
reproduce  editorial  material 
contained  in  Status  Report, 
contact  the  Editor. 

The  opinions  expressed  in 
Status  Report  are  those  of 
their  authors  and  are  not 
necessarily  those  held  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities. 


Message  from  the  Chair 

Integration  in  Jeopardy 


by  Gary  McPherson,  Chairperson 

After  the  recent  June  30  swearing  in  of 
Ralph  Klein’s  cabinet,  responsibility  for  the 
Premier’s  Council  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Community  Development  to 
Education  Minister  Halvar  Jonson.  Just 
before  this  issue  of  Status  Report  was 
printed,  I had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  Mr.  Jonson.  I was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  that  he  is  conversant  with  our  issues, 
and  I am  optimistic  that  we  will  enjoy  a 
good  working  relationship  with  him. 

We  do,  of  course,  have  some  common 
ground  - an  area  in  which  I hope  we  can 
collaborate  to  identify  and  rectify  problems. 
As  implementation  of  Action  Plan 
recommendations  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years,  it’s  become  apparent  that  services 
for  children  with  disabilities  - including 
those  necessary  in  educational  settings  - are 
somewhat  fragmented  and  inadequate. 

In  some  cases,  there  even  appears  to  be 
an  erosion  of  services.  For  instance: 

0 Program  Unit  Grants  (PUG)  for 
children  2 1/2  to  5 1/2  have  been  cut 
8%  and  the  transportation  grant  cut  by 
10%. 

# The  Materials  Resource  Centre  (Alberta 
Education)  is  contemplating  charging 
schools  for  materials  in  alternative 
formats  for  visually  impaired  children, 
while  sighted  children  get  books  and 
materials  for  free. 

0 The  Calgary  Board  of  Education  has 
chopped  ten  occupational  therapists  and 
physiotherapists,  replacing  them  with  a 
$100,000  a year  commitment  for 
contract  services. 

0 The  Calgary  Board  of  Education  has  cut 
classroom  aides  from  a ratio  of  1 aide 
per  2 children  to  1 aide  per  3 students. 
They  have  also  reduced  all  classroom 
aides  from  35  hours  per  week  (full- 
time) to  30  hours  per  week  (part-time). 
0 Grand  Prairie’s  Crystal  Park  School, 


where  roughly  20%  of  students  have  a 
disability,  will  likely  lose  funding  for 
support  services  in  1994. 

Taken  individually,  these  developments 
may  seem  insignificant.  Taken  as  a whole, 
they  paint  a disturbing  picture  of  what’s 
taking  place  in  our  province.  In  the  case  of 
education,  all  this  is  taking  place  at  a time 
when  one  of  the  hottest  topics  is  the 
integration,  or  inclusion,  of  kids  with 
disabilities. 

In  1990,  Alberta  Education  indicated 
they  were  developing  a policy  on 
integration.  Three  years  later,  still  no 
policy;  no  clear  direction  from  the  province. 
Individual  school  boards  are  dealing  with 
the  issue  in  isolation,  with  the  result  being 
some  very  different  approaches.  For 
instance,  there’s  the  well-documented 
approach  taken  by  the  Yellowhead  School 
District,  which  has  had  its  own  very 
successful  integration  policy  in  place  for  a 
number  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at 
the  Calgary  Board  of  Education,  which, 
aside  from  the  problems  listed  above, 
decided  last  month  to  once  again  delay 
development  and  implementation  of  an 
integration  policy  by  one  year. 

Add  to  the  lack  of  clear  direction 
provided  by  Alberta  Education  the  heavy 
pressure  being  brought  by  some  parents, 
and  the  situation  grows  worse.  According  to 
a recent  article  in  Alberta  Report,  the 
Calgary  Board  of  Education  alone  is 
currently  facing  two  legal  challenges  from 
parents  attempting  to  have  their  kids  attend 
a regular  classroom  in  neighbourhood 
schools. 

The  Premier’s  Council  has  always 
supported  the  concept  of  choice  with  respect 
to  integration.  But  our  concept  does  not 
include  dumping  kids  with  disabilities  into 
classrooms  with  ill-prepared  teachers  and 
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little  or  no  supports  in  place.  Such  a move 
is  detrimental  to  all  three  parties  - the 
teachers,  the  children  with  disabilities,  and 
the  rest  of  the  classroom.  Yet  this  is  what 
teachers  fear  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  already 
happening. 

Who  is  the  best  judge  of  what  would 
correct  the  situation?  I hazard  a guess  that 
it’s  our  teachers.  You’ll  recall  that  the 
teachers  did,  in  fact,  formally  voice  their 
opinion  just  a few  months  ago  in  a 
document  entitled  Trying  to  Teach. 
Predictably,  this  document  stated  that  while 
teachers  support  the  concept  of  integration, 
it  is  a poor  idea  if  the  appropriate  supports 
are  not  provided.  Sounds  like  great  advice. 
Has  anyone  been  listening? 

This  issue  is  boiling  over.  Alberta 
Education  must  make  a commitment  to  step 


in  and  take  a leadership  role.  A policy  on 
integration  is  long  overdue. 

The  Premier’s  Council’s  job  is  not  to 
create  and  enforce  policy,  but  rather,  to 
identify  problems  and  recommend  solutions. 
In  the  past  year,  it’s  become  increasingly 
obvious  that  there  are  many  problems  in  the 
area  of  services  for  children  with 
disabilities,  including  those  in  the 
educational  setting.  This  is  why  we  are 
seriously  contemplating  undertaking  a 
thorough  study  in  this  area.  Hopefully,  our 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  Minister  of 
Education  will  allow  some  form  of 
collaboration  and  make  such  a study  that 
much  easier  to  complete. 

As  always,  if  you  have  any  comments 
or  suggestions,  you're  more  than  welcome  to 
share  them  with  me.  • 


Call  for  Nominations 

Terry  Fox  Hall  of  Fame 

A new  hall  of  fame  is  being  established  by 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for  Physically 
Disabled  Persons  (CFPDP).  The  hall, 
named  in  honour  of  Terry  Fox,  will 
recognize  Canadians  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  assist  or 
enhance  the  lives  of  people  with  physical 
disabilities.  The  hall  will  officially  open 

Thumbs  Up. . . 

...  to  the  Handicapped  Housing  Society  of  Alberta  for  their  Inner  City  Housing  Project  in 
Edmonton,  which  provides  accommodation  to  sixteen  men  with  chronic  mental  illnesses  in 
four  houses.  The  project,  which  also  provides  a support  worker  24  hours  a day,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  community-based  support. 

Thumbs  Down. . . 

...  to  Gill  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  his  views  on  integration  in  education.  In  a recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal,  Taylor  states  we  are  “fostering  mediocrity  in  our  school  system  with  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  integration  of  the  handicapped.”  What  happened  to  every 
child's  right  to  an  inclusive  education,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his/her  peers? 


next  February  at  Metro  Hall  in  Toronto. 

In  the  first  year,  six  people  will  be 
inducted,  with  three  inducted  each  year 
after.  Know  a suitable  candidate?  You’d 
better  be  quick  - deadline  for  nominations  is 
August  15.  For  nomination  forms,  contact 
CFPDP  at  731  Runnymede  Road,  Toronto, 
ON  M6N  3V7  tel.  (416)  760-7351.  • 
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New  Zealand's  Community 
Supports  Program 

by  Fran  Vargo,  Director,  Research  and  Policy  Review 
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New  Zealand's  DSS  provides 
supports  through  four  Regional 
Health  Authorities,  which  are 
similar  to  Health  Units  in  Alberta. 


New  Zealand  is  a long  way  from  Alberta.  . . 
or  is  it?  Does  the  following  sound 
familiar? 

“It  is  well  understood  that  the  system  of 
providing  disability  support  services  has 
developed  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  over 
many  years.  This  has  resulted  in 
differing  criteria  for  both  the 
funding  and  provision  of 
services,  and  an  uneven 
Gisborne  distribution  of  resources. 
It  has  also  meant  that 
people  seeking  assistance 
have  to  go  from  one  agency  or 
department  to  another  to  get  the 
services  they  need.  Clearly  there  is 
a need  for  change  if  we  are  to 
provide  better  matched  and  more 
flexible  services  from  within  current 
resources.” 

That  quotation  is  taken  from  a 
discussion  paper  released  by  the  New 
Zealand  government  in  1992,  “Support  for 
Independence  for  People  with  Disabilities: 

A New  Deal”.  It  goes  on  to  describe  how 
these  issues  are  going  to  be  resolved. 

A decision  was  made,  after  much 
consultation  with  the  community,  to 
consolidate  existing  support  programs  into 
one  system,  called  Disability  Support 
System  (DSS).  Four  newly  created  Regional 
Health  Authorities  (RHA)  will  be 
responsible  for  purchasing  support  services. 
The  RHA's  will  not  provide  services 
directly. 

The  debate  around  where  the 
consolidation  and  authority  should  reside 
raised  similar  concerns  as  are  raised  in 
Alberta  about  using  existing  departments  or 
agencies.  Health  boards  were  perceived  as 
likely  to  “medicalize”  disability  supports; 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  would  be 
unable  to  coordinate  disability  supports  with 
other  personal  health  services  that  continue 


to  reside  in  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
resolution  called  for  the  creation  of  a “brand 
new  organization”  with  no  preconceptions 
that  would  “develop  a new  culture  from  day 
one”.  Four  Regional  Health  Authorities  are 
this  “new  organization”. 

The  features  of  the  DSS  purchaser  are 
described  as  follows: 

# promote  positive  attitudes  towards 
people  with  disabilities; 

# have  a community  focus; 

# be  culturally  sensitive; 

# be  accountable  to  consumers; 

# be  flexible  and  innovative; 

# be  able  to  purchase  the  best  mix  of 
services  across  the  full  range  of 
disability  support  needs; 

# be  able  to  coordinate  disability  support 
services  with  other  necessary  services 
such  as  income  support  and  personal 
health  services; 

# use  its  financial  resources  carefully  and 
responsibly. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
consolidation  in  a rational  way  and  with 
minimal  disruption  for  individuals,  the  New 
Zealand  government  decided  on  a three  year 
phase  in.  The  first  year  was  devoted  to  the 
planning  and  establishment  of  the  RHAs. 
The  second  phase,  beginning  on  July  1, 

1993,  will  encompass  the  major  part  of  the 
consolidation,  including  all  disability 
support  programs  currently  funded  by 
health  boards  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  as  well  as  some  of  the  programs 
from  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In 

1994,  the  majority  of  programs  from  Social 
Welfare  will  be  transferred,  completing  the 
consolidation  process. 

To  safeguard  DSS  from  a range  of 
negative  consequences,  a number  of 
accountability  measures  have  been 


introduced: 

• to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest,  DSS  will 
purchase  support  services  but  will  not 
provide  them; 

• the  current  total  level  of  funding  spent 
on  disability  support  services  will  be 
transferred; 

• to  protect  the  integrated  budget  for 
supports  that  will  reside  in  DSS,  it  will 
be  kept  separate  from  funding  that 
RHAs  receive  for  other  services; 

• people  with  disabilities  will  have  access 
to  the  Health  Commissioner,  consumer 
advocates,  and  a code  of  consumer 
rights; 

• people  with  understanding  of  disability 
support  needs  will  be  appointed  to  the 
advisory  committee  on  core  services; 

• people  with  knowledge  of  the  disability 
sector  will  be  appointed  to  each  RHA 
board; 

• people  with  individual  service  funding 
will  have  their  services  grandfathered 
“as  is”  for  at  least  three  years. 

As  the  transfer  is  taking  place,  new 


legislation  is  introduced  where  necessary 
and  old  legislation  is  modified  or  removed 
to  enable  the  new  system  to  work 
efficiently. 

While  there  are  a number  of  differences 
between  the  Community  Supports  Program 
proposed  by  the  Premier’s  Council  and  New 
Zealand’s  Disability  Support  Services,  they 
are  primarily  differences  in  the  range  of 
programs  to  be  consolidated  (e.g.,  long  term 
care  beds  are  included  in  the  New  Zealand 
program).  The  concept  is  the  same,  as  are 
the  reasons  for  making  such  a move.  The 
needs  of  individuals  for  supports,  the  desire 
of  consumers  to  be  part  of  the  process,  and 
the  focus  on  community  living  are  also 
common  to  both. 

So,  is  Alberta  a long  way  from  New 
Zealand?  Insofar  as  New  Zealand  has 
already  made  the  decision  and  the  first  steps 
toward  a more  rational  system  of  disability 
supports,  yes.  But  the  Alberta  government, 
“under  new  management”,  has  the 
opportunity  to  close  that  gap. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  struck  a new  deal  for 
people  with  disabilities?  # 


Ontario  to  Revamp  Psych  Care 


Ontario  continues  to  rationalize  public 
policy  affecting  persons  with  disabilities. 

In  December,  the  province  became  the 
first  in  Canada  to  implement  an  advocacy 
law  to  assist  vulnerable  persons  with 
disabilities.  Last  month,  the  provincial 
government  outlined  plans  to  move  people 
with  mental  illnesses  out  of  institutions, 
into  the  community.  Details  of  the  plan 
include  cutting  the  number  of  psychiatric 
hospital  beds  in  half,  and  repriorizing  the 
mental  health  budget  so  that  60%  is  spent 
on  community-based  programs  and  40%  on 
institutions.  Currently,  80%  is  allotted  to 
institutional  care. 

The  plan,  called  Putting  People  First,  is 
obviously  an  attempt  to  deal  with  spiraling 


demand  and  cost  for  mental  health  services. 
It  received  a warm  welcome  from  some 
advocates  for  the  mentally  ill,  including  Pat 
Capponi  of  Toronto,  a psychiatric  survivor 
who  has  been  in  institutions  seven  times. 
“We  need  the  dignity  that  comes  with 
work,”  says  Capponi.  “It  does  not  come 
from  medication  and  it  does  not  come  from 
an  institution.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  plan  has  been 
criticized  by  the  opposition,  who  claim  that 
existing  community  options  for  people  with 
mental  illness  are  inadequate.  However,  in 
releasing  details  of  the  plan,  Health 
Minister  Ruth  Grier  promised  that  beds  will 
not  be  closed  until  adequate  community 
care  is  established.  # 
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Investing  in  Albertans 

Economic  Development's  Capability  Plus  Program 


by  Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 

Dick  Hoffer  is  an  entrepreneur  with  a 
difference  - he  has  a disability. 

“The  biggest  thing  is  that  when  you’re 
disabled,  bankers  don’t  look  at  you,”  says 
Hoffer.  “Number  two,  most  of  the  lending 
institutions  are  down  on  small  business 
anyway.  Then,  to 
come  out  of  your 
garage  is  another 
thing.  Plus,  I’m 
dealing  with  an 
industry  that  no  one’s 
ever  done  in  Canada. 
Most  of  my  accounts, 
being  U.S.  and 
European,  made  them 
nervous.  Big  time.” 
Despite  the  lack 
of  confidence 
investors  showed, 
Hoffer’s  Airdrie- 
based  archery 
business  “Super 
Strings”  has  gone  big  time.  As  the  name 
suggests,  his  specialty  is  bow  strings.  His 
clientele,  which  includes  the  Canadian, 
American,  French  and  Korean  Olympic 
teams,  attests  to  the  quality  of  his  product. 

He  says  he’s  not  getting  rich,  but  admits 
he’s  “making  a living”. 

It  wasn’t  always  so  rosy.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  too  many  rodeo  spills 
saw  him  lose  the  use  of  his  left  knee  by  the 
late  eighties.  He  was  still  able  to  get  around 
with  a brace,  but  his  carpentry  and  truck 
driving  professions  came  to  a crashing  halt. 

“I  did  the  old  trip  of  moaning  and  groaning 
for  about  a year,  and  finally  a friend  of  mine 
said,  ‘Why  don’t  you  take  one  of  your 
hobbies  and  turn  it  into  something?’  ” 

Hoffer  took  aim,  and  the  rest  is  history. 

Hoffer  credits  many  for  helping  him 
along  the  path  of  success.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Alberta  Government,  and,  in  particular. 


Dick  Hoffer's  bow  strings  are  sold  around  the  globe,  thanks  in 
part  to  Capability  Plus. 


Economic  Development  and  Tourism 
(formerly  Economic  Development  and 
Trade),  is  included  in  that  list. 

Last  fall,  Hoffer  entered  a critical 
period.  He  needed  more  machinery  to  meet 
the  demand  for  his  strings.  More 
importantly,  he  needed  to  protect  his 
innovative  production  technique  with 
patents.  The  problem  was  a combination  of 
not  enough  capital  and  unwilling  lending 
institutions.  The  saviour  was  Economic 
Development’s  Capability  Plus  Program, 
which  provided  a $6,000  interest-free  loan. 

Capability  Plus  began  three  years  ago. 

In  1990,  the  Premier’s  Council  Action  Plan 
recommended  that  Economic  Development 
and  Trade  establish  a micro  loan  program 
to  assist  Alberta  entrepreneurs  with  or 
without  disabilities.  But  the  gears  were 
already  turning  at  Economic  Development; 
the  department  was  already  in  the  process  of 
establishing  parameters  for  such  a program. 

It  started  when  a disabled  Calgary 
woman  wrote  the  Premier,  requesting  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  buy  a computer.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Mickey  Meraw, 
Director  of  Business  Counselling  at  the 
Calgary  Branch  of  Economic  Development. 
Meraw,  frustrated  that  he  couldn’t  find  any 
avenues  to  assist  the  woman,  did  some  more 
research.  What  he  found  was  a dismal 
situation. 

It’s  no  secret  that  people  with 
disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  most 
impoverished  segments  of  our  society.  An 
astounding  number  aren’t  in  the  workforce; 
few  have  access  to  capital.  “If  you’re  on 
AISH  and  you  go  to  the  bank  for  a loan  to 
buy  a computer,  the  banker  will  say  no,” 
says  Meraw.  “So  you  have  to  give  the 
people  some  capital  and  some  equipment  to 
make  something  happen.” 

Meraw  took  his  research  and  a plan  to 
his  department.  Supported  by  Peter  Elzinga, 
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who  was  Minister  at  the  time,  Meraw  was 
given  $100, 000  to  fund  a pilot  program. 

Meraw  opened  the  program  to  any 
Albertan  with  a permanent  disability  and  a 
low  income.  Individuals,  agencies  and 
organizations  were  contacted  directly  to 
solicit  interested  entrepreneurs.  The 
program  was  advertised  in  Status  Report. 
The  first  year,  more  than  fifty  applications 
were  received.  Twelve  were  approved  for 
interest  free  loans  of  up  to  $10,000.  The 
second  year,  sixteen  applicants  were 
approved  out  of  some  75  applications.  This 
year,  even  more  applications  are  expected 
before  the  August  31st  deadline. 

The  selection  process  begins  with 
applications  being  given  a general  grading 
by  Meraw,  who  speaks  to  every  applicant 
personally,  clarifying  responses  on  the 
application  and  trying  to  get  a “feel”  for 
the  person.  Then  the  applications  go  to  a 
selection  committee,  consisting  of  four 
department  members  from  across  the 
province,  including  Meraw.  That  committee 
makes  the  final  selection. 

“Every  applicant  has  their  application 
looked  at  thoroughly  and  duly  considered 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  integrity,” 
says  Kate  Thrasher,  program  coordinator. 
However,  the  bottom  line,  according  to 
Thrasher,  is  chance  of  success.  How  good 
does  the  application  and  business  plan  look? 

What  is  their 
experience  and 
management 
ability?  What  is  the 
overall  viability? 

Successful 
applicants  receive 
interest-free  loans  - 
not  grants.  Meraw 
and  Thrasher  feel 
this  is  the  key  to 
the  program. 
“Politically,  that 
came  up,”  says 
Meraw.  “They  said, 
‘Let’s  waive  it. 

Economic  Development's  Thrasher  and  Meraw  have  put  28  Let’s  make  it  all 

disabled  Albertans  into  business  in  the  last  two  years.  grants.  ’ We  said. 


‘No,  it’s  a loan,  and  it  gets  paid  back.’  ” 
Thrasher  .says  that  philosophy  is  equally 
important  to  the  disabled  entrepreneurs  who 
apply  to  the  program.  “They  really  want  to 
make  a contribution  to  society  and  they 
don’t  want  to  get  AISH.  They  don’t  want  to 
get  the  handouts.  They  say,  ‘Look.  I can  do 
something,  and  I can  pay  you  back.’  ” 

Successful  applicants  are  given  a year 
before  they  must  begin  paying  back  the 
loans.  When  they  do  begin,  they  pay  only  as 
much  as  they  can  afford.  “This  isn’t  a 
banking  situation,”  says  Meraw.  “We’re 
totally  flexible.  The  other  day,  I was  talking 
to  someone  about  a payment  and  we  agreed 
on  $25.00  a month  for  the  time  being.” 

According  to  Meraw,  Capability  Plus  is 
well  thought  of  throughout  government.  But 
the  best  testimonials  are  coming  from  those 
who  are  able  to  access  the  program. 

“This  is  the  smartest  money  being 
spent  by  the  provincial  government,”  says 
Calgarian  Graham  Humphrey.  A car 
accident  in  1963  left  him  blind  and  with  an 
80  to  90  percent  hearing  loss.  That  didn’t 
stop  him  from  continuing  his  work  setting 
up  grocery  chains  in  Montana,  acquiring 
undergrad  and  graduate  degrees  in  special 
education  and  counselling,  and  setting  up  a 
North  Dakota  rehabilitation  program  for 
people  with  mental  disabilities.  But  since 
coming  to  Alberta  in  1975,  he  hasn’t  found 
anyone  willing  to  hire  him,  so  his  wife  has 
had  to  provide  the  majority  of  the  financial 
support  for  their  family. 

“I  am  a very  frustrated  individual.  I’m 
educated,  I have  23  years  of  business 
experience,  most  of  it  in  administration. 
Damn  it  to  hell,  I can’t  find  anyone  to  hire 
me,  and  I have  all  this  pent-up  talent  and 
expertise  and  nowhere  to  go  with  it.”  Until 
now,  that  is. 

A business  plan  for  a blind  man  to 
make  log  furniture  out  of  lodgepole  pine 
might  have  slipped  to  the  back  of  the  pile, 
had  not  Humphrey  met  Meraw  face  to  face. 
Impressed  by  the  outstanding  quality  of 
Humphrey’s  work  and  the  uniqueness  of  his 
product,  Meraw  and,  ultimately,  the 
selection  committee,  approved  him  for  the 


program.  His  loan  was  provided  in 
December;  currently,  he  is  waiting  for 
delivery  of  specialized  equipment  which 
will  allow  him  to  tactually  make  the  mortise 
and  tenon  joints  unique  to  his  furniture. 

Will  Humphrey’s  business  work? 
Chances  are  that  marketing  will  be  the  key 
element.  The  beauty  of  the  Capability  Plus 
program  is  that  money  isn’t  the  only 
commodity  supplied.  Successful  applicants 
are  able  to  draw  from  the  considerable 
business  acumen  of  the  department’s 
province-wide  network  of  counsellors.  In 
Humphrey’s  case,  Meraw  is  helping  target 
potential  markets  and  establish 
contacts. 

For  Humphrey,  all  this  marks  a 
new  beginning.  “This  whole  program 
has  the  possibility  of  making  my 
future  and  the  future  of  this  family. 
At  the  very  least,  it’s  going  to  give 
me  a feeling  of  worth." 

Karan  Smith  is  another 
successful  applicant  to  the  program. 
Like  Humphrey,  she  is  grateful  for 
its  timely  intervention.  “It’s  almost 
like  a life  saver.  I was  giving  up. 
There  was  no  point;  nobody  was 
giving  me  work.” 

Several  years  ago,  complications 
with  spina  bifida  resulted  in  two 
back  operations  for  the  Edmonton- 
based  graphic  designer.  The  ensuing 
loss  of  mobility  - she  began  using  a cane 
and  a wheelchair  - combined  with  chronic 
back  pain  forced  her  to  leave  her  office  job. 
After  trying  to  make  it  as  a home-based 
designer,  she  found  she  couldn’t  be 
competitive  without  expensive  computer 
equipment. 

Smith  approached  several  lending 
institutions,  only  to  be  flatly  refused  a loan. 
She  even  went  to  the  bank  she  used  to  work 
for  before  going  to  college.  Again,  not 
enough  collateral,  no  job,  no  loan.  Then  a 
friend  told  her  about  Capability  Plus. 

“I  felt  like  it  was  written  for  me.  It  was 
exactly  what  I needed,  and  how  I needed  it. 
So  I applied.”  Smith  was  given  a loan  for 
$6500.  These  days,  she  doesn’t  rely  on 


Karan  Smith's  graphic  design  business  is 
aiive  and  well,  now  that  she's  computerized. 


AISH  much.  “I  have  as  much  work  as  I can 
do  right  now.  That’s  all  you  can  ask  for.” 

Is  Capability  Plus  a success?  The  high 
risk  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  it  to  a 
conventional  lending  program  through  a 
bank.  Nor  is  there  any  similar  program 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  although  Meraw  feels 
other  jurisdictions  are  “watching  with  great 
interest.”  But  at  a glance,  the  numbers  look 
great.  In  the  first  two  years  of  operation,  28 
businesses  were  approved.  Of  those,  only 
three  have  failed. 

Ask  Meraw  if  the  program  is  a success, 
and  he’ll  tell  you  that  on  a scale  of  ten, 

“this  is  a ten.”  The  reason?  “If  we  assist  one 
person  to  get  off  AISH  for  the  rest  of  their 
life,  we  are  successful.  Period.”  Some 
number  crunching  backs  up  Meraw’s 
statements.  A recent  study  done  by  the 
B.C.-based  Neil  Squire  Foundation  suggests 
that  the  combined  taxes  paid  and  Social 
Assistance  not  spent  when  a person  works 
over  a 21  year  period  results  in  a $400,000 
cost  savings  to  government.  Not  bad. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that 
government  and  business  should  never  mix. 
Certainly,  incidents  like  Novatel  fuel  those 
arguments.  But  Capability  Plus  is  a 
different  story.  It’s  about  government 
having  the  vision  to  see  beyond  this  year’s 
budget.  It’s  about  believing  in  the  concept 
of  investment.  And  it’s  obvious  that  if  all  of 
government  thought  in  a similar  manner  as 
those  responsible  for  this  program,  the 
future  would  indeed  look  brighter  for  some 
425,000  Albertans  who,  traditionally,  have 
formed  one  of  the  most  dependent,  poverty- 
stricken  segments  of  our  society. 

Will  Capability  Plus  continue? 
Currently,  it’s  in  the  final  year  of  a three 
year  pilot  stage  to  test  the  waters.  The 
program  will  either  continue  permanently 
as  is,  be  expanded,  or  eliminated.  Much  of 
the  decision  will  rest  with  the  new  Minister, 
Ken  Kowalski,  and  the  rest  of  cabinet. 

If  Meraw  is  asked  for  his  advice, 
there’ll  be  no  hedging.  “This  is  definitely 
worth  keeping.  We  started  28  businesses  in 
Alberta  at  a very  modest  cost.  Capability 
Plus  is  a winner.”  # 
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stuttering  Institute  Makes 
Dramatic  Results 


Einer  Boberg,  Ph.D. 

Ours  is  a highly  verbal  society;  one  in 
which  speech  is  a crucial  part.  For  that 
reason,  abnormal  speech  becomes  a serious 
disability.  Activities  that  most  people  take 
for  granted,  such  as  answering  a telephone, 
ordering  a meal  or  saying  their  name  often 
cause  enormous  anxiety  in  a stutterer. 
Speaking  to  a group  or  in  a job  interview  is 
impossible  for  many  severe  stutterers.  The 
result  is  that  many  stutterers  live  in  constant 
fear  of  being  ridiculed  and  cope  with  the 
disorder  by  withdrawing  from  social  life 
and  pretending  they  prefer  to  be  alone. 

Stuttering,  which  usually  begins  in 
early  childhood,  is  a disorder  in  which  the 
flow  of  speech  is  interrupted  by  repetitions, 
prolongations  and  blockages  of  syllables 
and  words.  Stutterers  may  also  display 
facial  grimaces  and  struggle  behaviours 
such  as  arm  jerks  and  breathing  disruptions. 
Prevalence  studies  indicate  that  almost  1% 
of  our  population  stutters  - about  200,000 
Canadians.  Of  those,  80%  are  likely  to  be 
male.  While  an  exact  cause  isn’t  known, 
recent  research  suggests  a neurological 
deficit  may  interfere  with  the  smooth 
coordination  of  the  muscles  in  the  speech 
mechanism. 

The  good  news 
is  that  treatment  for 
stuttering  has 
improved 
enormously  in  the 
last  25  years.  Most 
children  and  adults 
can  now  learn  to 
control  their 
stuttering  so  that  it 
does  not  interfere 
with  their  lives. 

The  Institute  for 
Stuttering  Treatment 
and  Research, 
located  in  Edmonton, 


Clinical  Director  Deborah  Kully  works  with  a young  client. 


is  on  the  leading  edge  of  stuttering 
treatment.  The  Institute  employs  a 
Comprehensive  Stuttering  Program, 
developed  over  a fifteen  year  period  by 
Deborah  Kully  and  1.  The  program  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  the  blending  of 
behaviour  modification  procedures  with 
avoidance  reduction  techniques  and 
emphasis  upon  attitude  change. 

The  treatment  results  at  the  Institute 
have  been  dramatic.  Stutterers  who  have 
suffered  throughout  their  lives  experience 
the  thrill  of  making  a phone  call  or  asking  a 
question  without  the  accompanying  dread 
and  tension.  Adults  realize  that  they  can 
stop  pretending  that  they  have  no  opinion 
and  can  now  participate  in  social 
conversations.  Teenagers  can  contemplate  a 
career  that  involves  talking  to  people. 

The  feelings  of  liberation  experienced 
by  so  many  clients  can  be  summarized  in 
these  comments  from  an  adult  who  recently 
completed  an  intensive  clinic: 

“There  is  an  indescribable, 
exhilarating  joy  of  being  able  to  walk  into  a 
store  and  ask  for  help  or  doing  the  simple 
task  of  picking  up  the  telephone  and  asking 
for  information.  Best  of  all,  though, 
will  be  the  joy  of  being  able  to  really  talk  to 
my  family  for  the  first  time.  And  I have  so 
much  to  tell  them.  ” 

Typically,  adult  and  teen  stutterers 
enroll  in  intensive  clinics  where  they  meet 
in  small  groups  for  seven  hours  per  day  for 
three  weeks.  Young  children  are  seen 
individually,  several  sessions  per  week,  with 
their  parents.  At  the  beginning  of  therapy, 
clients  learn  how  to  make  simple  sounds  in 
isolation,  trying  to  coordinate  breathing  and 
sound  production  in  a relaxed,  prolonged 
manner.  Once  they  discover  that  they  can 
make  individual  sounds  without  struggle 
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and  tension,  they  then  combine  those  sounds 
into  words  and  phrases  and  begin  to  increase 
the  speech  rate. 

When  they  have  gained  speech  control  at 
near  normal  speech  rates  within  the  clinic, 
they  begin  to  transfer  their  controlled  speech 
to  outside  situations.  Transfer  involves 
talking  to  people  in  stores,  on  the  street  and 
making  hundreds  of  telephone  calls  while 
they  monitor  their  speech  and  correct  errors. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  clinician,  the 
stutterers  discuss  their  avoidance  behaviours 
and  negative  attitudes.  They  learn  how  to 
confront  a feared  situation  rather  than  run 
away;  they  change  their  attitudes  about 
themselves  from  negative  to  positive.  At  the 
end  of  the  intensive  clinic,  clients  develop 
home  practice  programs  aimed  at 
maintaining  clinical  gains  after  treatment. 


They  are  also  encouraged  to  join  self-help/ 
support  groups. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  a non- 
profit centre  in  1986.  While  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Alberta,  it  receives  no 
funding  from  the  University  or  government, 
relying  instead  on  clinic  fees  and  donations 
from  community  associations  and 
foundations.  It  treats  about  100  stutterers 
each  year.  Clients  and  clinical  trainees  alike 
come  to  the  Institute  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  several  other  countries, 
including  the  U.S.,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Kuwait.  # 

For  more  information,  contact:  The 
Institute  for  Stuttering  Treatment  and 
Research,  #401,  8540  - 109  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  1E6  tel.  492-2619 


Book  Review: 

The  Real  Guide/Able  to  Travel 


THE  REAL  GUIDE 

ABLE  TO  TRAVEL 

True  Stories  by  and  for  People  with  Disabilities 
Independent  e Adventurous  ■ Opinionated 

^'Insightful,  usehd,  and  soptusticated  books  for  the  traveler.  ThoyMI  ^ 
ym  information  most  rrther  ©tides  don’t”  — f^Tadelf^  hujmrer 

A Real  Guide  Special 


A guide  for  travellers  with 
disabilities?  You  bet.  Able  to 
Travel  is  a gem  of  a travel  book: 
600  pages,  more  than  100  tales 
from  disabled  travellers,  superb 
writing,  and  a plethora  of  practical 
travel  information. 

Able  to  Travel  covers  the 
globe,  continent  by  continent, 
country  by  country.  Read  about  a 
wheelchair  user  who  discovers 
Mayan  culture  in  the  Honduras,  a 
blind  woman’s  description  of  a 
Greek  Island  by  its  scents,  a 
quadriplegic  English  teacher  who 
discovers  the  literary  Ireland  of 
Joyce  and  Yeats,  and  much  more. 
The  writing  is  insightful, 
humorous,  and  entertaining;  full  of 
personal  observations  and  quirky 
incidents. 

After  every  country,  a “travel 


notes”  section  gives  the  hard  facts  - who  to 
call  for  information,  how  to  get  there,  where 
to  stay,  how  to  get  around,  and  access  to 
facilities. 

Our  world  is  far  from  accessible.  But 
this  book  demonstrates  how  much  is 
potentially 
accessible,  with  a 
little 

perserverance 
and  ingenuity.  It 
should  be  both  an 
inspiration  to 
those  who  have 
never  travelled 
and  a source  of 
fresh  ideas  for  seasoned  travellors. 

Able  to  Travel  is  an  excellent  value. 
You’ll  find  it  in  the  travel  section  of  your 
local  bookstore,  or  call  Prentice  Hall  direct 
at  1-800-567-3800.  • 


Edited  by  Alison 
Walsh,  Jodi 
Abbot  and  Peg 
L Smith. 
Published  by 
Prentice  Hall. 
Price:  $26.95 
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News  for  Deaf  AGT  Customers 


Good  news  and  bad  news  for  AGT 
customers  who  are  deaf. 

In  June,  AGT  implemented  a new 
system  to  place  Relay  Service  calls.  The 
system  retains  all  the  old  features,  but 
includes  many  new  features.  According  to 
AGT,  it  should  also  provide  a foundation  to 
build  on  as  new  technologies  are  developed. 
New  features  include: 

• Automatic  Status  Messages.  The 
system  will  provide  TTY  customers 
with  messages  that  indicate  how  a 
call  is  progressing  - for  example, 
“Please  Hold...”  or  “Now  Dialing”. 

• Touch  Tone.  The  relay  operator  can 
now  place  your  calls  by  touch  tone. 

• Call  Queuing.  If  all  operators  are  busy 
when  you  call  the  Relay  Service,  you 
will  see  the  message  “Please  hold.  The 
first  free  operator  will  take  your  call.” 

Note  that  there  is  a change  to  the  way 
voice/hearing  calls  are  made.  Because  the 

Albertans 

Awarded 

Two  Albertans  were  awarded  recently 
during  National  Access  Awareness  Week. 

Sandy  Morrice,  a Premier’s  Council 
Member  from  Medicine  Hat,  received  a 
NAAW  recognition  award  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  in  removing 
barriers,  both  physical  and  attitudinal. 

In  Ottawa,  Calgarian  Michael  Ho  was 
named  the  recipient  of  the  1993  - 94 
Centennial  Flame  Research  Award.  Mr.  Ho 
is  a lawyer  who,  because  of  a head  injury,  is 
no  longer  able  to  practice.  He  proposes  to 
use  the  award’s  funding  to  research  the 
success  stories  of  survivors  of  head  injuries. 
Congratulations  to  both.  # 


system  is  now  automated,  when  you  dial  in 
on  your  TTY  you  must  continue  to 
communicate  with  the  operator  on  your 
TTY.  When  the  operator  has  connected  you 
to  the  person  you  are  calling,  she  can  then 
activate  voice/hearing  carry-over  for  you. 

On  a voice  carry-over  call  you  must  pause 
for  five  seconds  before  you  begin  to  speak. 

Meanwhile,  we’ve  recently  heard  from 
some  disgruntled  deaf  customers  of  AGT.  It 
seems  that  with  the  recent  closure  of  AGT 
Phone  Centres,  some  customers  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  buying  or  having 
TDD’s  serviced.  TDD’s  can  now  only  be 
purchased  by  calling  Toronto.  Customers 
needing  service  have  to  ship  their  TDD’s  to 
Calgary.  Previously,  both  of  these  tasks 
could  be  completed  by  simply  paying  a visit 
to  the  Phone  Centres. 

The  repair  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  loaners  available, 
and  people  are  being  left  without  telephones 
for  up  to  three  days  at  a time.  # 
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As  Sure  As  Taxes. . . 


Should  disabled  Canadians  be  given  a tax 
break  to  cover  the  exceptional  costs 
associated  with  their  disabilities? 

After  dwelling  on  the  subject  for 
^ some  time,  the  Standing 
^ Committee  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Status  of  Disabled  Persons 
says  they  should. 

The  Standing  Committee, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Bruce  Halliday,  has 
suggested  that  the  federal 
government  overhaul  the  taxation 
system  with  respect  to  people  with  a 
disability.  There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee 
that  the  suggestion  will  be  acted  upon. 

The  following  eight  recommendations 
were  made  in  the  recently  released  report  As 
True  As  Taxes:  Disability  and  the  Income 
Tax  System. 

• The  Department  of  Finance  should 
become  an  active  partner  in  the 
National  Strategy  for  the  Integration  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities. 

• Changes  to  the  tax  system  should 
reflect  the  following  principles: 

a.  the  taxes  that  people  with  disabilities 
pay  should  be  reduced  by  measures  that 
off-set  all  their  disability-related  costs; 

b.  the  tax  system  should  be  used  as  the 
delivery  mechanism  for  benefits  to 
lower-income  individuals  with  a 
disability; 

c.  the  tax  system  should  be  used  to 
remove  or  reduce  the  disincentives  for 
disabled  people  to  join  the  workforce. 

• The  Department  of  Finance  and  the 
Department  of  National  Revenue 
should  undertake  an  information 


campaign  to  publicize  the  availability 
and  criteria  of  the  medical  and 
disability-related  provisions  in  the 
income  tax  system.  All  information 
should  be  available  in  alternative 
formats. 

• The  Department  of  Finance  and 
representatives  of  the  disability 
community,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  National  Revenue 
(Taxation)  and  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  should 
review  and  refine  the  definition  of 
disability  and  its  practical  application 
that  determines  eligibility  for  the 
Disability  Tax  Credit. 

• The  Department  of  National  Revenue 
should  establish  a process  that  includes 
the  participation  of  disabled  persons  to 
review  any  claim  for  a Disability  Tax 
Credit  prior  to  any  denial  of  a claim. 
For  example,  the  best  vehicle  for  this 
process  could  be  a tribunal  that 
includes  at  least  one  person  with  a 
disability. 

• The  regulation  which  establishes  the 
list  of  eligible  medical  expenses  should 
be  expanded  and  updated  on  a yearly 
basis  by  a Committee  that  specifically 
includes  persons  with  disabilities. 

• The  government  should  link  principles 
of  taxation  that  remove  disincentives  to 
economic  participation  and  that  provide 
a comprehensive  means  of  ensuring 
social  and  economic  equity  with  any 
review  of  social  policies  that  deals  with 
people  with  disabilities.  Any  such 
review  of  social  policy  should  include 
the  participation  of  the  Department  of 
Finance. 
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# The  government  should  create  a new 
Disability  Expenses  Credit  for 
disability-related  goods  and  services 
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that  is  separate  from  the  Medical 
Expenses  Tax  Credit.  In  establishing 
this  new  credit,  the  government  should 
consider  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
three  per  cent  limit  that  currently 
applies  to  the  Medical  Expenses  Tax 
Credit.  The  new  Disability  Expenses 
Credit  should  specifically  make 
provision  for  favourable  tax  treatment 
of  employment-related  expenses.  The 
government  should,  therefore,  establish 
a list  separate  from  the  list  for  the 
Medical  Expenses  Tax  Credit  of 
eligible  expenses  for  people  who  claim 
the  Disability  Expenses  Tax  Credit. 
This  list  could  include  more  general 
expenses  than  those  available  in  the 
regulation  for  the  Medical  Expenses 
Tax  Credit.  Disability  tax  credits 
should  be  made  refundable. 


Once  again,  all  of  the  above  are 
recommendations  only;  there  are  no 
guarantees  regarding  implementation  of  any 
or  all.  # 


The  Chairman 
Stands... 

No,  the  seat  isn’t  defective  on  this  power 
chair.  The  Permobil  Chairman  allows  a user 
to  achieve  a full  standing  position,  thanks  to 
its  power  seat.  Price  tag  on  the  unit  is  about 
$18,000.  The  chair  was  part  of  a display 
coinciding  with  a technology  conference  for 
rehabilitation  professionals  held  recently  at 
the  U of  A’s  Corbett  Hall.  # 
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The  Mailbox 


■■■■■• * 


May  18, 1993 

Re:  Bridgeland  Place  Store:  In  Business  to  Battle  Schizophrenia,  Status  Report,  May  1993 

I am  heartened  to  find  that  there  are  affirmative  businesses  in  Alberta.  Linking  the 
need  for  positive  and  supportive  employment  experiences  and  an  individual’s  wellness  is 
something  A-Way  Express  has  been  doing  for  six  years. 

A-Way  Express  has  a unique  approach  to  helping  people  who  have  been 
marginalized.  A-Way  is  not  a sheltered  workshop  in  a traditional  sense;  it  is  a company  with 
an  admirable  and  respected  social  conscience.  Its  philosophy  is  embedded  in  the 
empowerment  and  well-being  of  its  member  couriers  and  staff. 

A-Way  Express  is  a non-profit  organization  offering  a competitive  courier  service 
within  the  City  of  Toronto.  It  was  launched  by  and  for  psychiatrically  disabled  men  and 
women  who  recognized  their  own  need  for  employment.  Our  unique  approach  has  earned 
A-Way  the  reputation  as  being  the  leader  in  employee  empowerment  in  a non-sheltered 
workshop  environment. 

Consumers  founded  A-Way,  consumers  were  profoundly  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  start-up  and  continuing  funding  for  A-Way,  and  consumers  form  fully  75%  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  We  have  ensured,  for  the  most  part,  the  individual’s  experience  of  entering  or 
re-entering  the  workforce  has  been  positive.  One  of  the  greatest  differences  seen  in 
employees  of  A-Way  is  the  profound  increase  in  self-esteem.  Employees  are  meaningfully 
contributing  to  society  by  providing  and  proving  their  competence  and  expertise  in  a very 
complicated  and  sophisticated  industry. 

Ongoing  skills  training  is  an  important  part  of  employment  at  A-Way  Express. 
Employees  starting  off  as  couriers  have  become  administrative  assistants,  dispatchers, 
bookkeepers,  and  project  managers.  Each  individual  is  encouraged  to  learn  new  aspects  of 
their  job  and  are  encouraged  to  become  teachers  to  other  employees. 

Our  courier  service  is  supported  by  numerous  small  and  mid-size  business,  non- 
profit and  community  economic  development  organizations,  and  social  service  networks.  A- 
Way  provides  a needed  service  while  the  customer  derives  the  satisfaction  of  supporting  a 
progressive  employment  model  while  getting  their  packages  delivered  quickly  and  on  time. 

In  addition,  A-Way  recently  helped  develop  the  Consumer/Survivor  Business  Council. 
The  Council  is  an  advocate  and  facilitator  for  business  development  in  Ontario  for  people 
who  are  consumers  of  mental  health  services. 

Keith  Hambly,  Executive  Director 
A-Way  Express,  Toronto,  Ontario 


June  1, 1993 


The  cover  picture  and  three  page  story  in  the  May, 
1993  issue  of  the  Premier’s  Council  Status  Report  is 
excellent. 

Midge  Allen’s  hard  work  established  this  welcome 
project,  and  shows  how  caring  determination  can  make  a 
dream  come  true.  The  long  term  and  ongoing  support  the 
Calgary  mental  health  community  has  given  to  our  store 
program,  and  other  projects,  is  always  of  immense 
encouragement  to  us.  Our  own  chapter  members  have  been 
very  generous  in  their  donations  to  the  store,  and  this 
tangible  support  will  help  to  keep  our  project  viable. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  positive  impact  this 
program  is  having  for  those  experiencing  schizophrenia. 
Your  report  on  our  store  will  certainly  help  forward  public 
awareness  of  this  tragic  illness. 

Let  me  again  express  our  gratitude  for  an  article 
that  is  matter  of  fact,  and  heartening. 

Joan  Nuckles 

Calgary  Chapter  Chairperson 
Schizophrenia  Society  of  Alberta 


Your  letters  to  the  editor  are 
welcome.  While  the  Premier's 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities  retains  the  right  to 
edit  any  published  letters  for  length, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve 
the  original  intent. 
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oaoaou 

Upcoming 

Events 


Is  your  association  or 
agency  sponsoring  a 
provincial  or  national 
conference  or  workshop? 
If  so,  please  forward  the 
pertinent  information  to: 

Premier's  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

250,  11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 


The  Learning  Centre  presents  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder  - Across  the  Lifespan. 

August  16  to  18,  1993,  at  the  Learning 
Centre  in  Calgary.  Theme;  three  day 
discussion  of  attention  deficit  disorder. 
Contact:  The  Learning  Centre,  3930  20th 
Street  SW,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2T  4Z9  tel. 
686-9300. 

The  Capital  Care  Group  presents  Tube 
Feeding  in  Continuing  Care:  When  Are 
We  Sustaining  Life  or  Interfering  With 
Death  - Who  Decides?  September  22,  1993 
at  Bernard  Snell  Hall,  University  of  Alberta 
at  7:00  pm.  Theme:  panel  discussion  on  this 
controversial  topic.  Contact:  Veronica  Scott 
at  448-2417. 


CNIB  presents  The  Eighth  International 
Conference  on  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  Children:  “Here’s  lookin’  at 
you,  kid”.  September  29  to  October  2, 

1993,  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in  Edmonton.  All 
aspects  of  blindness  and  visual  impairment 
as  they  relate  to  children.  Contact:  CNIB, 
12010  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K0P3  tel.  488-4871. 


The  Alberta  Teacher’s  Association  and 
the  Education  Response  Centre  present 
Celebrating  the  Challenges:  Special 
Education  Conference.  October  14  to  16, 
1993,  at  the  Lodge  at  Kananaskis.  Theme: 
promoting  integration  in  education. 
Contact;  Brenda  Sautner,  c/o  Hillcrest 
Junior  High,  16400  - 80  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6K  0W9  tel.  489- 
2516. 

Michener  Centre  presents  Conference 
’93.  October  19  and  20,  1993  at  the  Red 
Deer  Lodge,  Red  Deer,  Alberta.  Theme: 
service  delivery  in  the  90’s:  choices, 
challenges,  care.  Contact:  Rick  Isaacs  at 
340-5961. 

Canadian  Home  Care  Association 
presents  Home  Care:  Working  Together, 
Celebrating  Diversity.  October  27  to  30, 
1993  at  the  Sheraton  Centre  in  Toronto. 
Theme:  all  aspects  of  Home  Care  in 
Canada.  Contact:  Dana  Zita  at  (416)  362- 
3274. 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
and  Work  Presents  Workforce  Diversity 
and  Disability.  November  5,  1993  at  the 
Calgary  Centre  for  Performing  Arts. 

Theme:  presenter  Richard  Pimentel  leads  a 
full  day  of  discussion  on  disability  and  the 
workforce.  Contact:  CCRW  at  (204)  942- 
4862.  • 


The  Last  Word 


No  society  of  nations,  no  people  within  a nation,  no  family  can  benefit  through  mutual 
aid  unless  good  will  exceeds  ill  will;  unless  the  spirit  of  cooperation  surpasses 
antagonism;  unless  we  all  see  and  act  as  though  the  other  man's  welfare  determines  our 
own  welfare. 

Henry  Ford  II 
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Drug  Combats  Paralysis 

A new  drug  has  been  found  to  restore  significant 
amounts  of  sensation  and  movement  in  people  with 
spinal  cord  injuries.  While  it  does  not  repair 
damage  to  the  spinal  cord,  4-aminopyridine 
increases  sensory  and  motor  function,  apparently 
by  helping  remaining  nerve  cells  to  work  more 
efficiently. 

The  news  comes  as  a result  of  a study 
conducted  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Hamilton.  At 
a May  news  conference.  Dr.  Robert  Hansebout  of 
St.  Joseph’s  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
discovery  was  “not  a miracle”.  But  Hansebout 
added  that  if  the  results  can  be  confirmed,  the  drug 
could  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  thousands  of 
people  whose  spinal  cords  are  damaged  but  not 
severed. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Canadian 
Spinal  Research  Organization  at 
1-800-361-4004.  • 


Video  Review  - Home 
Adaptation  for  Seniors 

The  production  quality 
isn’t  great,  but  CMHC’s 
new  video  “Home 
Adaptation  for  Seniors” 
provides  plenty  of  practical 
suggestions  to  make  homes 
accessible. 

While  the  name 
suggests  the  video  is 
targeted  specifically  for  people  over  65,  most  of 
its  information  can  be  applied  to  any  disability 
situation.  It  suggests  three  methods  of  achieving 
accessibility:  personal  assessment,  personal 
assessment  using  a guide  (available  from 
CMHC),  and  assessment  using  a team  including 
an  occupational  therapist  and  contractor. 

CMHC  recommends  the  method  used  should 
depend  on  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
adaptations. 

The  adaptations  discussed  in  the  video 
range  from  simple  modifications,  such  as 
installing  levers  instead  of  knobs  on  doors,  to 
complex  devices,  including  elevators  and  lifts. 
The  focus  at  all  times  is  how  to  make  the  home 
both  safe  and  comfortable. 

Once  you  get  past  the  poorly  edited  “Oprah 
Winfrey”  format  of  the  video,  you’ll  find  it’s 
packed  with  useful  information.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting:  Canadian  Housing 
Information  Centre,  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  700  Montreal  Road, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0P7.  • 


Portable  Hearing  Assistance 

A B.C. -based  company  is  making  some  real  strides  in  the 
area  of  assistive  listening  devices  for  people  who  are  hard  of 
hearing.  In  fact,  the  latest  product  from  ALDS  Inc.  is  a 
system  that  allows  people  to  participate  in  anything  from  a 
one  on  one  conversation  to  a reasonably  large  meeting  - even 
if  no  P.A.  system  is  being  used. 

The  Porta-IR  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  portable.  It 
requires  no  special  set-up  or  wiring,  and  is  completely  self- 
contained.  The  transmitter,  which  is  the  size  of  a small  book, 
is  simply  placed  in  the  middle  of  a meeting.  The  secret  is 
two  relatively  innovative  pieces  of  technology  - the  PZM,  or 
pressure  zone  microphone,  and  infrared  transmission.  The 
built-in  PZM,  which  is  extremely  sensitive,  picks  up  sounds 
from  all  directions.  Porta-IR  then  effectively  re  transmits  the 
information  within  a 30  foot  diameter  in  the  form  of  infrared 
light. 

Any  standard  infrared  receiver  used  in  conjunction  with 
earphones,  silhouettes  and  neck  loops  can  receive  the 
information  and  convert  it  back  to  sound.  Porta-IR  can 
accommodate  up  to  50  receivers.  ALDS  Inc.  does  not 
manufacture  these  receivers;  they  are  available  from  many 
manufacturers  including  Sennheiser.  Cost  for  the  Porta-IR  is 
about  $700,  while  the  cost  for  a receiver  is  about  $150.  For  A; ' 

information  on  Porta-IR,  contact  ALDS  Inc,  2- 1 1 220  liZ; 

Voyageur  Way,  Richmond,  B.C.  V6X  3EI.  # 


